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The Urban Crisis and the 


Consolidation of National Power 


RICHARD A. CLOWARD 
FRANCES FOX PIVEN 


Democratic political systems require a large measure 
of agreement among participants to remain stable. To achieve the 
necessary consensus, political institutions must both promote alle- 
giance and confine conflict among groups. But allegiance and conflict 
are not created by political institutions alone. The stability of a 
political system is largely dependent on other social institutions 
which control and direct people, either by processes of socialization 
(as in the family and the school), or by giving and withholding re- 
wards (as in the occupational system). When the functions of these 
institutions are disrupted, conflict among groups increases and may 
result in the threatened or actual disaffection of segments of the 
population from existing political leadership and even from politi- 
cal institutions. 

Once social disruptions produce political disruptions, political 
leaders look for ways to conciliate aroused groups. With the power 
and resources of government at their disposal, they can either inter- 
vene in the social arrangements that breed dissention or create new 
public programs intended to recapture the allegiance of disaffected 
blocs. This process of political “reintegration” is historically cumu- 
lative, as political leaders respond to periodic disruptions. Its results 
are twofold: the gradual extension of the role of government in a host 
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of social and economic institutions, and the development of a set of 
strictly governmental activities described as social-welfare programs. 

Social-welfare programs—whether in housing, employment, or 
education—are justified on the ground that various groups in the 
population need them. It is important to ask, however, in what ways 
these programs affect the distribution of political power in a society. 
The depression-era crisis in the national economy produced most of 
our present social-welfare programs. These programs, in turn, ac- 
celerated the expansion of federal power over states and localities in 
a broad range of affairs. Similarly, federal economic policies promul- 
gated during and since the depression have facilitated the growth of 
large-scale national economic enterprise. This paper will first explore 
the relationship between the present crisis in the cities and the 
emergence of new social-welfare programs, and then consider the 
consequences of these developments for the distribution of power 
among levels of government, and among various groups in the 
population. 


I 


The nation is said to be in the midst of an ‘urban crisis.” But just 
what is the nature of this crisis? Many commentators focus on the 
presumed worsening of the physical environment: the deterioration 
of housing, the congestion of streets, and the fouling of the air. 
Others fasten on service breakdowns: the failure of schools to educate 
children, the inadequacy of health services, and, in general, the 
growing inefficiency in the conduct of municipal services. Still others 
locate the problem in the fiscal structure of the city: as tax-paying 
residents and businesses move to the suburbs, and as the poor con- 
centrate in the core cities, revenues diminish while the cost of ser- 
vices zooms. Most recently, the urban crisis has come to be viewed 
as the breakdown of law and order, if not as virtual insurrection. 

But few of these conditions are new, nor is it even clear that most 
of them are worsening. The city has always had slums, and there is 
less overcrowding today than ever before. Similarly, services in 
education and health have probably improved, even for the poorest 
in the city. And while violence and crime are acute, America has 
had equally disruptive periods at other times in its history. 

The urban crisis is essentially a political crisis produced by pro- 
found changes in the economic order. Over the last three decades, 
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millions of blacks, pushed off the land in the South by the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture, have been streaming into the central cities. As 
these newcomers crowd into white neighborhoods, schools, parks, 
and hospitals, they come into intense conflict with the traditional 
inhabitants of the city. As a result, housing, education, recreation, 
and health services become the foci of strife between groups. The 
source of conflict is not so much deteriorated housing or inadequte 
schools; rather, it is the tension between whites and blacks which 
takes form in a “housing problem” or a ‘school problem.” Thus 
the extended struggle for school integration, culminating in boycotts 
and demonstrations by blacks and counter boycotts and demonstra- 
tions by whites, escalated the conflict and produced “the education 
issue”; the struggle for open housing has had a great deal to do with 
the “housing problem.” Even the fiscal troubles of the city, while 
real enough, are charged with great political intensity because rising 
costs are associated with the influx of the black poor. 

These conflicts in the city have spelled trouble for both local and 
national party organizations. Locally, political leaders are paralyzed 
by the competing demands of hostile groups in their constituency. 
Mayors try to avoid exacerbating conflict, usually by taking no action 
at all on controversial programs. Many cities, for example, have 
stopped constructing public housing because its identification with 
the black poor arouses the animosity of whites; others have delayed 
urban-renewal projects to avoid angering the ghetto residents who 
are marked for “relocation.” 

Mere inaction, however, has turned out to be inadequte to the 
task of containing group conflict. Strains are beginning to show in 
political divisiveness, especially in cities that are traditional Demo- 
cratic strongholds. Party cleavages are hurting the Democratic or- 
ganizations in Philadelphia and New York. In Cleveland and Gary, 
bitter intraparty battles took place around black mayoral candidates, 
and many members of white ethnic groups defected from the Demo- 
cratic columns. Even Chicago’s celebated political machine is be- 
ginning to show signs of weakening at the aldermanic level. 

Paralysis and breakdown in the cities are also taking their toll in 
national elections, and at a time when urban support has become 
singularly important to the national Democratic party. For one thing, 
two-thirds of the voters are now concentrated in urban centers; for 
another, the Democratic party can no longer count the South as 
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“solid’” and so is more reliant on the cities than ever before. But in 
the 1950s, just when Southern Democratic support was crumbling, 
many big-city politicians were inclined to sit out national campaigns, 
concentrating instead on keeping their local political apparatus in 
repair (particularly since Stevenson was a cause of controversy among 
their working-class ethnic constituents). 

From the perspective of the national party, the paralysis of the 
local parties is not the only problem. When mayors do act to adjudi- 
cate between hostile groups, they are generally far more responsive 
to their dwindling white constituents than to the growing number of 
black voters. But the ghetto populations are turning out to be very 
important in national Democratic contests, and their allegiance can 
by no means be taken for granted, as witness their widespread defec- 
tions to Eisenhower in the 1950s. These are some of the ways, then, 
in which the urban crisis is a political crisis. 


II 


Many new federal programs can be understood as a strategy to com- 
pensate for the weaknesses in the local parties. The Democratic Ad- 
ministration that took office in 1960 was keenly alert to its political 
troubles in the cities and to the key role of the black vote. Kennedy’s 
victory had been made possible by the urban turnout, especially by 
the return of the black ballot to the Democratic columns. According- 
ly, the Kennedy Administration began to explore ways of cementing 
the political allegiance of the urban black to the national party. 

What followed was a series of federal programs directed to the 
“inner city’ and focused on “community development.” The first 
to be launched were the multimillion-dollar juvenile-delinquency 
projects in the inner cores of sixteen cities. Others followed rapidly 
—in community mental health, in poverty, in education, and now in 
physical redevelopment (model cities). These programs were designed 
to generate allegiance in the ghettos, but not at the expense of further 
alienating whites. How then were these dual requirements to be 
achieved? 

As for building party loyalty, recent federal programs for the 
cities feature a battery of services not unlike those of the old-time 
political club: jobs or access to jobs, training or access to training, 
and access to a host of public services. The resemblance between this 
approach and the old-time political club is nowhere clearer than in 
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the establishment of phalanxes of ‘advocates’ in neighborhood 
offices and storefronts who help residents gain access to the services 
of city agencies and who even challenge the rulings of these agencies. 
Thus social workers badger welfare departments to put people on the 
rolls, or harass housing inspectors until they act; lawyers dispute 
evictions or contest police actions; advocate planners counter city 
redevelopment plans with alternate plans prepared with neighbor- 
hood groups. The political function of this kind of activity is not 
only to offer help to residents, but to stimulate regular city agencies 
to greater responsiveness to ghetto newcomers. In these respects, 
the national Administration is employing the traditional political 
strategy of offering a market basket of favors to encourage adher- 
ence to the party. 

The stress on community development in recent federal programs 
can also be understood as a device to avoid antagonizing other groups 
in the city. Defining the ghetto as the locus of activity—whether 
to combat mental illness, juvenile delinquency, or poverty—mini- 
mizes the possibility of conflict with whites in several ways. First, 
the emphasis on redeveloping the ghetto is reassuring to whites who 
fear that blacks may try to press into their neighborhoods and 
schools. Second, these programs have in fact fragmented the ghetto, 
and thus weakened its ability to compete for the resources of the 
city. Competition over program patronage, for example, has become 
a source of conflict as local groups turn on one another in their eager- 
ness for a share of the booty. Moreover, the ghetto is not dealt with 
as a total geographic entity; rather, different service areas are carved 
out by one or another program, fractionalizing the community and 
aggravating resentment among rival groups. The ensuing conflict 
over programs remains within the ghetto, undermining black soli- 
darity, and exacting little toll from whites. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the new federal programs, 
and a distinct feature, is the stress on “local participation” in the 
planning and operation of services. Under this slogan, a neighbor- 
hood “leadership” (called “community workers’) is cultivated to 
receive program patronage. Through that leadership, neighborhood 
groups are involved in planning and operating federally designed 
programs. This generally means that they are preoccupied with 
procedures for elections to positions in poverty programs, with the 
protocol of writing proposals for funds, with the specific design of 
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a Model Cities neighborhood plan, or with the busy work of ar- 
ranging and operating day-care facilities, Head Start programs, and 
crash programs to employ neighborhood youth in the summer 
months. 

It should be recognized, however, that this kind of participation 
is carefully delimited, both as to the issues around which people 
should participate, and as to the forms that participation should 
take. Thus the federa) programs predetermine issues by offering 
funds for only certain kinds of activity—e.g., summer employment 
for youth and tutoring programs—matters which are not likely to 
engender much conflict with other groups. 

Similarly, the process of participation is rather carefully defined. 
Federal officials describe the task of fostering local participation in 
their programs as if it were a series of managerial problems: Under 
what circumstances should participation be initiated? Who should 
participate? Through what organizational forms? The ghetto leaders 
cultivated by these techniques are drawn off the streets and away 
from the political trouble they might make there to become the ap- 
pointed agents of programs designed elsewhere. The result may well 
be local participation, but it seems clear that such participation 
yields little influence over the programs themselves, much less over 
other forces in the urban environment which keep the black poor 
down. 


Ill 


In the long run, the most important consequence of this form of fed- 
eral intervention will be the undermining of local government. Under 
the banner of community development and neighborhood participa- 
tion, city government is now being bypassed in an array of public 
activities. Nor should one suppose that control is reverting to the 
local communities. Rhetoric about community self-government aside, 
all that has in fact been decentralized is some of the administration of 
programs formed at the federal level. Rather than local control, these 
new patterns represent centrally programmed decentralization. 

No political change that undermines an existing center of power 
comes about smoothly. The strategy of centrally programmed decen- 
tralization has been formed by trial and error. Programs have been 
fumbled, overreaching themselves only to be withdrawn and then 
put forward again with new and conciliatory elaborations. The 
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executive directors of the early juvenile-delinquency projects suf- 
fered startling occupational mortality as one after another ran afoul of 
city government; in the end, only a few projects survived. Conflict 
stemmed primarily from jurisdictional squabbles between new neigh- 
borhood agencies established with federal funds and traditional 
municipal departments; the fact that these new agencies tried to 
serve ghetto groups by making municipal agencies the targets of 
pressure also did not help; and, of course, urban political leaders 
soon realized that the new funds being channelled directly to 
neighborhoods could not be exploited by them for patronage and 
publicity. When the antipoverty program generated a similar sys- 
tem of neighborhood agencies, but on a much larger scale, mayors and 
local bureaucrats throughout the land were outraged, and the na- 
tional Administration subsequently retreated, conceding new guide- 
lines providing for more city control. The Model Cities program is 
designed to avoid some of this bruising conflict by funnelling feder- 
al benefits to the ghetto by way of city government, thus wrapping 
in local politicians, but nevertheless subjecting them to the federal 
requirement that they negotiate and reach accommodations with 
ghetto residents and leaders before funds can be allocated. 

The federal ventures thus far have been scattered and tentative. 
Most of the programs, including the antipoverty program, were 
only modestly funded, and have so far reached only a few of the 
millions in the ghettos. The natural expansion of the federal strategy 
that might have been expected has been inhibited by budgetary 
pressures due to the war in Vietnam. If, however, the war abates 
while troubles in the cities escalate, the federal government is likely 
to move into the cities on a far more massive scale. Although on be- 
half of local development and local control, this new sort of decentral- 
ization could become a new instrument of national power. 


IV 


Other strategies of intervention may also be used,’ and they too 
would have the consequence of emasculating local government. For 
example, since escalating violence in the cities threatens corporate 


+See the following articles by the authors: “Ghetto Redevelopment: Corporate 
Imperialism for the Poor,” The Nation (October 16, 1967); “Black Control of Cities: 
Heading It Off by Metropolitan Government,” New Republic (September 30 and 
October 7, 1967). 
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investments, business is about to take a hand in solving the urban 
crisis. | 

One major proposal is that public subsidies be used to spur action 
by national corporations in ghetto housing and employment, thus 
turning over to corporate enterprise functions heretofore carried out 
by municipal agencies. This plan is being promoted by urban coali- 
tions of corporation executives and political leaders, with repre- 
sentatives of organized labor and civil rights bringing up the flank. 

Corporate investments would result in quick improvements in the 
ghetto. But once order is restored, would the ghetto have the politi- 
cal force to press for expanded investments? And if national corpora- 
tions absorb and control the subsidies for programs ranging from 
manpower training to redevelopment, would new black enterprise 
emerge? Or will the ghetto become a temporarily subsidized market 
to be exploited by white enterprise and thus weakened by a coali- 
tion acting in its name? 

Whatever the answers to these questions, one result of corporate 
intervention in the cities seems clear. These powerful groups would 
come to exert considerable influence on urban-redevelopment poli- 
cies and practices, substantially eroding the traditional authority 
of city government in these spheres. 

At the same time that plans for corporate intervention advance, 
the federal government is beginning to force localities to subordi- 
nate themselves to new systems of metropolitan administration. 
Localities that do not come together to establish cross-jurisdictional 
agencies may soon find it difficult to obtain grants-in-aid for trans- 
portation, pollution control, redevelopment, and the like. In this 
way a new level of government will impose federal policies on lo- 
calities in the course of channeling grants-in-aid to them. 

The need for metro administration is commonly justified on the 
ground that the concentration of people in sprawling urban areas 
has produced a host of problems which transcend local boundaries. 
The solution of these problems is said to require action planned and 
implemented on a broad geographic basis. For some problems, such 
as transportation, this argument holds; many urban problems remain 
unsolved, however, not for lack of metropolitan planning but for lack 
of local political will. That communities do not apply for federal 
funds to build public housing, for example, needs no explanation 
beyond local reluctance to house the poor and black. These same 
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class and racial conflicts also explain the stalemate in many other 
federal programs for localities. 

To circumvent local resistance, the federal government is develop- 
ing new mechanisms to field its programs. Bit by bit, a metropolitan 
administrative apparatus is being empowered to see that localities 
comply with a comprehensive plan drawn up in accord with federal 
guidelines. 

The plan will have extraordinary utility in securing local ac- 
quiescence. First, insisting that adjacent localities submit to areawide 
planning as a condition for federal aid will bind them to a coopera- 
tive program. Second, to get money for programs it does want, each 
locality will have to undertake programs it does not want. Until 
now, localities have had considerable freedom to maneuver among 
federal agencies, picking and choosing from assorted offerings. 
The process has often resulted in the utilization of programs that 
suit older white constituents and the rejection of programs designed 
for the black poor. By coordinating its various funding decisions— 
that is, by insisting on multifunctional planning and making each 
grant conditional upon the acceptance of other grants—the federal 
government has a better chance of inducing localities to accept modest 
programs for the ghettos. 

Metropolitan planning arrangements will also help to obviate 
local controversy by screening local decisions from public scrutiny. 
Embedding individual decisions in a complex, multifunctional, area- 
wide long-range plan obscures them from view, and the obscurity is 
deepened by the technical and scientific procedures that are a natural 
corollary to the emphasis on planning—a process said to require 
consideration of a vast array of factors, calculation of their inter- 
relations, and so forth. All of this may improve administrative com- 
petence, but it will also vest greater power in planners and adminis- 
trators, who in turn are beholden to the federal agencies. In sum, 
the language and strategy of planning are serving to centralize 
national power over localities paralyzed by class and racial conflict. 

In closing, it should be noted that blacks have the most to lose 
from the demise of city government. Negroes are about to reach 
majorities in a dozen of America’s largest cities. With municipal 
power and resources to exploit, they can more effectively fight for 
their own interests, both in the urban arena and in national politics. 
But from the perspective of the national Democratic Administration, 
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this is cause for apprehension, for Negro control can only deepen 
racial cleavages. Through various strategies to limit the traditional 
powers of the city, the divisive effects of black ascendancy will also 
be limited. One must conclude, in short, that the consolidation of 
national control over the cities will ease urban conflict, but at the cost 
to blacks of diminishing their potential for political power in America. 
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